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Germans and the J apanese? 
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Mr. CoLtwE.t: The attention of the world is turning to the 
ice conference which convenes in Paris tomorrow to draw up 
: peace treaties which will end the war. No one believes that 
: treaties in themselves will create a peaceful world. The na- 
ns that were our enemies must assume their place and their 
ire in the international cooperation necessary for a peaceful 
rid. Our own Military Government in the occupied areas has 
ciated programs of re-education. The big question is: Can we 
educate the Germans and the Japanese? 

You were in Japan in March, Stoddard. Have we really be- 
n re-education there? 


Mr. Sropparp: The re-education of Japan began before the 
ival of the Commission. General MacArthur and his Head- 
arters staff had already issued a series of negative directives 
ned at removing some of the poisonous materials from the 
yanese educational system. They have a group of expert 
my officers who know Japan, and they also had gathered to- 
her a group of Japanese educators in a parallel committee. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: Is the situation in Germany as far along as this 
ittement of Stoddard’s would suggest is the case in Japan? 


Mr. D’Arms: In many cases I should say that it was further 
ng. We started the negative part of the job immediately after 
Day, but in one sense the re-education job—that is, in rela- 
to the political, economic, and cultural complexion—has not 

e far as yet. 


r. CoLwELt: Let us get a clearer picture of what is happen- 
in Japan and Germany, and let us look at some of these 
stions in more detail. 
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What is the size of the job in the Japanese educational pro- 
gram? 


Mr. Sropparp: We were faced with a school system of about 
eighteen millions of children, running from elementary grades 
up through the university level. There were over four hundred 
thousand teachers, all of whom, we must remember, were satu- 
rated with the war lords’ ideology. They simply could not be al- 
lowed to use the textbooks with which they had fought the war; 
it was a case of taking out what the Military Government found 
and substituting new methods and, if possible, new teachers as 
fast as they could be trained. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: Is the attitude of the Japanese a hindrance t 
the work of the educators, or not? 


Mr. Sropparp: It is an amazing thing, and one that is really 
hard to believe, but the Japanese leaders, and I should say th 
Japanese people themselves—the teachers, for example, and alse 
the pupils—have greeted the American forces and the American 
civilians with great enthusiasm. We found them to be our very 
best collaborators. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: I find it hard to believe that in a brief visi 
of one month you could satisfy yourself as to the sincerity of 
entire nation. After all, your Commission was in Japan thir 
days? 


Mr. Sropparp: That is right; I should say that not a sin 
one of us could be called an expert, although a few of us had 
there before. Actually, though, we were not without resource 
We depended to a large extent upon the Japanese themsel 
and worked hand in hand with them. 
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Mr. CoLweE i: What specific instance is there, or what evi- 
dences did you see of this widespread attitude? 


Mr. Sropparp: We visited schools, for example, and found 
that even where they had had no chance to prepare to welcome 
us, they did welcome us. The boys and girls waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and the teachers greeted us with enthusiasm and 
served us tea; and, more important, they listened to ideas and 
expressed a great interest in what we could do for the children of 
Japan. They were repudiating publicly (and I should say pri- 
vately), their war leadership. 


Mr. D’Arms: Just what do you think can be done? I have 
read the report of the Commission; it is long and very good, but 
what are the most significant features of it? 


Mr. Stopparp: It certainly is complicated, but I should say 
that our recommendation that the Japanese decentralize the 
whole educational system is the most important single item in 
the report. Heretofore, they have had a system whereby one 
man in Tokyo, under the leadership of the War Ministry, could 
dominate the thinking of the entire nation. 


Mr. D’Arms: That was also true in Germany, of course. 
Mr. Stopparp: That is correct. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: Is your recommendation that this system be 
decentralized anything more than taking the easiest way out by 
simply transplanting a decentralized American system of educa- 
tion to Germany and Japan? Are you not just doing the easiest 
job? 
~ Mr. Sropparo:I think that we are vulnerable there. Our plan 
looks something like the American system; but, after all, we do 

ve a good reason for the American system. We do not want 

yone in Washington to tell us what to think and what to do, 
hat textbook to select, or on what basis a teacher should be 
moted. 
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Mr. CotweE vt: How would this centralized system work in a 
specific case of trouble in a local schoolroom in Japan? 


Mr. Sropparp: In the old system there was nothing farther 
than the distance between, let us say, a parent and a school. — 
Everything had to route through Tokyo. There was no sense of 
community spirit in the school. It was completely dominated 
and during the war had been placed under a kind of thought- 
control police, to make sure that even the Minister of Educa- 
tion would not get out of line. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: The question which occurred to me as I read 
the report was whether the drastic recommendation that the 
written language of Japan be changed was really justified. 


Mr. Sropparp: [ noticed in a recent article that that recom- 
mendation was called premature, and perhaps it was. But, 
frankly, we could not quite face the idea of having another gen- 
eration of Japanese children spend about 70 per cent of their 
time on a dead-end type of learning. They have to learn twelve 
hundred characters in the elementary school; they really succeed 
in learning only about six hundred. They cannot read the news- 
papers unless they have twenty-four hundred; so that this gets 
them nowhere. We thus felt that the time had come for a group 
of Japanese leaders really to take hold of the question and do 
something about it. 


Mr. Cotwe.t: But is this not again simply a case of imposing 
our ideas upon the Japanese? Language is the possession of the 
people who speak and write it. Even Theodore Roosevelt gav: 
up in despair after an attempt to reform American English. 


Mr. Stopparp: That is right. And this is a much more fund. 
mental reform than that. But we did get a lot of support fro 
liberal leaders in Japan who for many years have tried to acco 
plish this very thing and who are glad to have an external gro 
come in and give it a push, as it were. 
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Mr. Cotwe t: I still have some skepticism as to the degree 
»f gladness with which the efforts of the conquering educators 
ire welcomed in Japan. 

Did you receive the same kind of welcome in Germany? 


Mr. D’Arms: Certainly not to the same extent. The Germans 
ire very proud of their educational system; they feel that they 
ave given the world a great deal in the way of education, and 
consequently they are not readily disposed to make major 
changes. 

On the other hand, our basic policy is that the Germans must 
vandle their own situation for themselves. We are there to advise 
ind assist, but it is up to them to make the suggestions and to 
arry them out. 


Mr. Cotwe.t: This implies that actually the Military Gov- 
‘rnment has very little to do with the re-education of Germany. 
gather from reading Stoddard’s report that in Japan they have 
| series of very significant and important recommendations that 
vould, in effect, remake the educational system. 


Mr. Sropparp: I think it would, although not in terms of 
shysical structure. The Japanese themselves, the educational 
eaders, have pointed to the emphasis on knowledge from above. 
they have decried the emphasis on memory, for example; and, 
n a sense, all we did was follow the leadership of these people, of 
hese leaders. 


Mr. Cotwe tw: But you selected the leaders to be followed? 


; 
_ Mr. Sropparo: Yes. It is true that they are the ones, obvious- 
a who did not lead in the war aggression. 


Mr. D’Arms: But there is a difference, after all, between 
sing persons to put across your own idea and removing those 
ho will propagate the wrong ideas, that is, a strong nationalism 
a strong militarism. 

That is what we have done, basically, in Germany, and I 
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should think in Japan, too, We have removed those who were 
closely identified with the Nazi movement and with the strong 
nationalist and militaristic groups; that was our first step, and a 
very important one. In many cases, for instance, not more than 
one-fifth of the teachers available could be used, because they 
had been identified with the Nazi movement. 


Mr. Cotwe t: What is the general shape of the program for 
re-education in Germany, as compared with the program for 
Japan, for example? 


Mr. D’Arms: The basic framework of the program is that the 
Germans must do the re-educating themselves; but we hope 
that there will be a number of changes made. For instance, the 
National Ministry is gone, and education is now in charge of the 
separate states. We hope that there will be a reform in the ad- 
ministration and structure of the system; in fact, the ministers 
of Bavaria and of Hesse have already submitted such proposals. 
The Germans are writing their own textbooks for the future. 
Two hundred and seventy-two manuscripts have been sub- 
mitted and approved or rejected for future publication. 


Mr. Cotwe Lt: What sort of recommendations do you get 
from these ministers—recommendations as to what? 


Mr. D’Arms: The German system has always been very 
complicated, with only the first four grades comparable to our 
first four grades here. After that, the pupils branch out in a 
number of different ways. The secondary schools have bee 
quite distinct from all forms of the elementary school, even start 
ing before the secondary school according to our ideas. And i 
would not be undesirable, in our opinion, if there should be so 
more uniform sort of system which would permit children of 
economic and social classes to have access to the school syst 


Mr. Sropparp: That has been one trouble in Japan, 
course. Only about 15 per cent of the population ever 
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yond the sixth grade, and hardly any went to college; and, if we 
yere to place women in that general statement, we would find 
hat they had practically no chance at all in Japan. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: How far did the average girl go in education 
1 Japan? 


Mr. Sropparp: She was not expected to have any demands 
nade upon her, except for household tasks, and she dropped out 
enerally after the compulsory period of six years. 


Mr. Cotwe .t: I should like to get back to another question. 
t seems to me that we have too glibly assumed that this is all 
ing done by Germans for Germans. Is not the occupation force 
n essential to the re-education program? Will the re-education 
ontinue if our occupation forces are withdrawn from Japan 
nd Germany? 


Mr. D’Arms: We hope that there will be an ever increasing 
econtrol. The education officers connected with the Military 
sovernment still supervise and assist to a large extent the activi- 
es in the educational field; negatively, in removing the teach- 
rs, in seeing to it that the wrong textbooks are not used, and 
roblems of that sort. 


_Mr. Sropparp: Do they work in close cooperation with the 
‘ermans themselves? 


Mr. D’Arms: Yes, I should say so; and also there are some 
aings which only the Americans do. For example, many of the 
vailable school buildings were occupied by our troops last fall; 
was necessary to make those buildings ready for occupancy 
d that could be done only through Army authorities. In 
uremberg, for example, only seventeen schools were left in 
e whole city. 


Mr. Cotwe .t: I can see the value of Army cooperation in the 
ical aspects of education; but it is certainly somewhat alien 
he American tradition to have the military in charge of an 
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educational program that is supposed to develop citizens for 
democratic living. The big question is: Can we really do that? _ 
Can we impose a democratic education upon other people? 


Mr. Sropparp: In Japan these Army officers are not really 
Army officers down underneath. If you scratch them a little bit, 
you will discover that they are teachers and professors who are © 
in there in disguise. They are drawn for their ability to get along 
with people and to understand economic and social and political 
education programs. 


Mr. Cotwe t: We in educational institutions in this country 
are always enthusiastic about the freedom from political influ- 
ence of the school system, and we certainly want it free from 
military control. It is because of this background in our own 
country, in our own schools—the ones in which we work—that 
this seems to me to be one of the central questions: How much 
censorship is necessary to carry on these programs abroad? Is 
there censorship in Germany at the present time? 


Mr. D’Arms: Yes, there is still some censorship. The Ger- 
mans publish some newspapers and periodicals by persons who 
have been licensed through the Information Control Services; J 
and the Americans publish some periodicals. As yet it is not pos- | 
sible for American publications to appear in large numbers, al- 
though that is contemplated soon. 


Mr. Sropparp: I do not really care much who publishes 
them. What is the type of censorship? What is taken out, and 
what is left in? That is the real question. 


Mr. D’Arms: Naturally, those things which reflect the glory 
of the old regime of Hitler and the Nazis, of militarism and e 
treme nationalism, are considered highly undesirable, and any. 
thing of that sort is certainly removed. 


Mr. Stopparp: I see. In Japan that is rather simple beca 
the Japanese themselves have said that they want all such 
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Xolsonous materials removed. So, in a sense, we do not have to 
answer the fundamental question of whether or not we are im- 
Dosing something upon the Japanese. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: I am still somewhat unconvinced that the 
fundamental question is answered, because when we say that the 
Japanese themselves want it, the identification of the particular 
Japanese who say this is still in question. I mean, are they, or 
are they not, spokesmen for the mass of the Japanese people? 


Mr. Stropparp: That is correct; and I should say that a 
vulnerable point in this mission was that we seemed to be dealing 
with the top people too much, with General MacArthur and his 
staff, with the Emperor, and with the Foreign Minister and the 
Prime Minister. However, as a matter of fact, members of the 
mission went out of their way to establish a balance on that. The 
labor leader on the mission, for example, went down among the 
masses, as it were, to find out what they were thinking; and all of 
us visited schools and found out from youth movement and 
teacher groups, and other organizations, what they really wanted 
for the new Japan. 


Mr. CotweE .t: But you feel that it is justifiable to have cen- 
sorship to a degree? 


Mr. Sropparp: A censorship which removes a previous cen- 
sorship or control over thinking. That is the paradox. It is true 
that we have to remove some things which kept these people in 
intellectual strait jackets. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: Do you think that we do anything of that 
kind in this country? 


_Mr. D’Arms: Yes; there are some examples of it, certainly. 


Mr. Sropparp: I expect that there are. 
I should not say that we could export to Japan or Germany, 
, any perfect system or program; but at least we have our 
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aims. We do want freedom. We want the individual teacher in 
the individual community to have a lot to say about what will go 
into the school program. 


Mr. D’Arms: We want to help develop the responsibility of 
the individual and the self-determination of the individual. Cer- 
tainly one way of doing that is to show the Germans and the 
Japanese other ways of doing things, other patterns of culture. 
For many years they have not been allowed to learn what other 
peoples have been doing; and if we can show them that it is per- 
fectly possible to operate in a different way, successfully, and in 
the general direction of democracy, then we hope that they will 
be smart enough to see that such a way is highly desirable. 


Mr. Sropparp: That is a good point for the Japanese. They 
have been living in a system of cultural isolation. Their languag 
has been against them. Their geographical location and thei 
preparation for this war have cut them off. It was our feeling, 
frankly, that they were glad again to get into communicatio 
with other peoples; they welcomed it. 


Mr. D’Arms: That is certainly true in Germany, too. The 
are anxious for a resumption of international relations in the cul 
tural and the intellectual spheres. 


Mr. Co.we tt: But at the present time our Military Govern 
ment control certainly does not give them the freest access t 
information from outside. The importation of books from abroa 
is not freely permitted. 


Mr. D’Arms: Not at the moment; but it is contemplated wi 
ever increasing liberality that there will be close contact throug 
the printed word and through actual personal relations. 


Mr. Cotwe t: I should like to ask D’Arms how, in any p 
ticular case, the Military Government engaged in educati 
would succeed in changing some important aspect of the Germ 
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educatianal system without doing it by an order? How do they 
avoid imposing such a change? How does it become persuasion? 


Mr. D’Arms: Here is an example: In Bavaria last year we 
printed five and a quarter million textbooks for distribution 
among the Germans. They were not textbooks which we had 
written ourselves; they were German textbooks from the Weimar 
deriod, which we reprinted. 

Then came the question of how to distribute them. The prac- 
ice in Bavaria had always been for the pupils to pay for their 
own texts. It was not possible, because of the difficulties in trans- 
Dortation, to have the booksellers distribute them. It had to be 
done through the Military Government and German organiza- 
tions; and eventually it was found much simpler for the State 
Ministry of Education to pay for all the textbooks itself rather 
than to collect the few pfennigs necessary from each of the Ger- 
man pupils. In that way the idea was introduced (perhaps by 
accident) for the first time that the state supplies the textbooks. 


Mr. Cotwe t: We have heard what Stoddard said about the 
intention to emancipate women and girls in the field of education 
Japan. I think that we all realize that the position of women 
in Europe generally, and in Germany also, has not really been 
n the pattern of coeducational opportunities in American in- 
stitutions. Are there plans in Germany to make more extensive 
»pportunities available to women? 


| 


' Mr. D’Arms: That is a very interesting point. We would like 
to see more opportunities for women—more participation by 
Mvomen in all phases of the educational system. 

_ Of course, technically, coeducation has existed in Germany 
4 a long time. Actually, however, there were very few women 
who went very far up the educational ladder. One complicating 
actor is that the women had the vote during the Nazi regime, 
ad they seem to have been more highly Nazified than the men. 
is is certainly a complicating factor in trying to introduce 
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more women schoolteachers or more women members of school — 
boards, because there is greater danger that they are still Nazi-_ 
fied in their thinking. 


Mr. Sropparp: I think that the Japanese are better off in 
that respect. They did not expect the Japanese women to vote 
at all. They did not think that they knew enough to find their 
way to the polls, and it never occurred to them that if they did 
get there, they would have any intelligence about the matter. 
But, as a matter of fact, 30 per cent of the total vote was femi- 
nine; and, as far as we can tell, they voted pretty largely on the 
liberal side. 


Mr. D’Arms: That is a good sign. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: The central problem that our forces face in 
this educational task is securing an immediate supply of teach- 
ers. Germany has lost a tremendous intellectual resource—the 
intellectuals, Jews, liberals, democrats, who were either liqui- 
dated, killed, starved, or exiled from Germany. This represents | 
a handicap in the present situation; there is a shortage of liberal 
educated leaders. 


Mr. D’Arms: Definitely yes; Germany will suffer from that 
for a long time. We found, at the very beginning, that teacher- 
training was one of the most important factors. In de-Nazifing 
the teachers, we found that many of them were unusable. In one 
class, for example, only twenty out of one hundred and eight 
could be used; and the average age of the teachers we found ac- 
ceptable is now fifty-five to sixty. 


Mr. Sropparp: That reminds me, Colwell, when you ask 
about the major recommendations in the Japanese report, tha 
I should have said that it places great emphasis on teache 
education, for in Japan it is not a case of finding people to repla 
those who have left the country, because no one has left; but i 
is rather a matter of freeing them, of getting them away fro 
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heir memory exercises, of giving them some individual liberty, 
nd of establishing good human relationships with their pupils. 


Mr. D’Arms: Yes; it is not only a matter of pedagogy—learn- 
ig the subject, knowing the subject properly—but it is a matter 
f inculcating democratic procedures and methods. 

We have opened forty-two teacher-training colleges in Ger- 
any so far, and by the end of the year three thousand persons 
ill have passed through those colleges, and presumably will be 
eady to teach in the way we would like to have them teach. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: This again makes one of the central adminis- 
rative problems—the procurement of teachers—a basic demo- 
ratic problem, because it is not really the Germans who are 
electing the teachers who are going to teach the next generation 
f Germans. It is the American Military Government which 
creens out applicants, I presume. 


Mr. D’Arms: That is left to the Germans to a very large ex- 
ent. We inform them as to what our standards are; the negative 
tandards and the limits within which they are to operate; 
ut, in the last analysis, it is the Germans who do the screening. 
“hen if we find that any serious mistakes have been made, of 
ourse we may have to take action. 


Mr. Cotwe t: I wonder to what extent it is true in Japan, as 
am sure it is true in Germany, that the general disorganization 

n economic life and political life, what industries it will have, 
nd the uncertainty as to the future shape of the German nation 
event the planning of an adequate educational system. 

It would seem to me that a boy could not be educated for a 
ob until it was known what the range of jobs in Germany was 
0 be in which this boy could engage. That is perfectly clear. 

Is there a similar situation in Japan? Are there similar un- 


ertainties there? 
4 


_ Mr. Sropparp: There are some. Unless Japan achieves some 
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kind of agricultural and economic stability, her people will be 
for a very low standard of living. The teachers do not now ea 
enough to live on. They have to take outside jobs in order to g 
enough food and clothing. 

But within their general limitations the Japanese peop 
themselves, backed up by the military, are going to try to re 
and reconstitute their educational program. Within their tot 
economic resources, they favor that. : 

Mr. Cotwe -t: How long will it take them to do it? How ie 
will this education go on? 


Mr. Stopparp: I should hate to see it stop short of a genera 
tion. General MacArthur was very explicit in telling the Missio; 
that he felt that one of the greatest hazards to the success of th 
occupation would be the desire of the American people, or th 
American G.I., to get back home too soon. Everyone there seem 
to think that, in order to do a decent job, we should stay 11 
Japan for about a generation, and some people think for abou 
two generations, in order to do it well and have it stick. 


Mr. D’Arms: But, after all, it is not entirely a matter of time 
It is a matter of achieving certain objectives. 


Mr. Stopparp: That is right. 


Mr. Cotweti: What are the objectives that have to b 
achieved before the job is done? There has to be economic stabil 
ity. There has to be a government, a stable government. 


Mr. Sropparp: In Japan this would mean, on that latte 
point, that they would adopt their newly drafted constitution, o 
something like it, guaranteeing civil liberties and setting the pac 
of events for economic recovery. It also means, frankly, th 
training of the Japanese mind along these free-moving lines. 

Mr. CotweE t: One of the special problems in Germany, r 
course, is the question of the correlation of the programs o 
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ussia, England, America, and France. Is there hope that we 
ay find effective cooperation there which will make this educa- 
yn significant for Germany as a whole? 


Mr. D’Arms: That, of course, depends to a very large extent 
on what happens in the political and economic spheres; edu- 
tion, in the strict technical sense of the term, has to fit into the 
rger pattern. But there are some things which seem to indicate 
at such cooperation is not impossible. For instance, in the 
Id of religion, which is frequently one of the most delicate of 
| subjects, a complete working agreement has been arrived at 
nong all four powers; and the basic principle of religious free- 
m has been agreed upon and is in operation now. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: That is in all of the four areas of Germany? 
Mr. D’Arms: All four areas. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: That certainly should be some ground for 
ype that cooperation might be achieved in other areas of educa- 
yn. 


Mr. Sropparp: A similar event took place in Japan; namely, 
e removal of the teaching of national Shintoism paradoxically 
s prepared the way for the entry of any religious doctrine 
ceptable to the people. It simply removed a kind of monopoly 
uich had been saturated with military ideas. So they now have, 
most for the first time, a complete religious freedom in Japan. 


Mr. Cotwe vt: We have, in this discussion of the re-education 
Germany and Japan, recognized the enormous size of the job 
be done. We recognize that the major difficulties are created 
by the sheer physical destruction of cities and school build- 
but even more by attitudes of suspicion and non-coopera- 

1; by the lack of teachers devoted to democratic ideals. The 
of a truly liberal education in Japan and Germany in the 

is a large part of their handicap now, since it led to the 

e of teachers who can serve this new program. 
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Technology and indoctrination dominated German educa- 
tion, and Germany fell. Memory, imitation, and thought control 
from above dominated Japanese education and led to disaster. 
Thus, whether we educate in Germany, Japan, or at home, we 
need a truly liberal education for citizenship. 
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What Do You Think? 


How would you define “re-education” for occupied nations? What 
do you consider is the scope of the job? Have we really begun this 
job? What is the responsibility of the United States? How long does 
it last? What are the criteria for ending occupation supervision of 
education? 


What is happening at the present time in Germany and Japan? 
What is the content of this re-education program? Do we force 
textbooks on students? What are the techniques by which our pro- 
gram is being conducted? Are they successful? 


What is de-Nazification? Is such a negative program enough? Is 
there a German “lost generation”? How much censorship and con- 
trol is used? How much is justified? How can we get teachers to 
carry out these programs? How much control should the people 
themselves have? 


How far can we go in forcing people to be democratic? In forcing 
education on people? How can we solve the essential dilemma of 
forcing an educational program on a people when we aim to teach 
democracy? 


What is the attitude of the people in Germany and Japan toward 
re-education programs? What is their general attitude toward occu- 
pation? Is there a dilemma between our educational policy and our 
economic and political policies in these countries? What are the 
elements of hope in the situation? 


Should we use education to remake the social and economic order? 
What is the relation between the educational setup and the gen- 
eral economic and social order? Do you think that the economic 
order in Japan and Germany should be remade? What does democ- 
racy mean in the economic order? 


Do we know enough and have a good enough educational system in 

the United States to re-educate successfully the Germans and the 

apanese? Do you think that the problem of re-education illustrates 
e need for liberal education for citizenship both at home and 
road? Discuss. 
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More on This Topic 


Bactey, W. C. “Report of the U.S. Education Mission to Japan 
School and Society, June 1, 1946. 


Bartu, A. “Rule or Ruin in Germany,” New Republic, June 24, 19 


Bennett, M. T. “Postwar Treatment of Japan,” Annals of the Ame 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1946. Discus 
various aspects of social and economic reconstruction. 


Epy, Kermit. “Japan Then and Now,” Christian Century, June 
1946. 4 member of the Education Mission reports on ‘fapan. 


“German Churches To Direct Own Denazification,” Christian Centu 
June 19, 1946. 


Hutcuinson, Kern. “Nullification of Potsdam,” Nation, June 8, 19 


Mason, E. S. “Has Our Policy in Germany Failed?” Foreign Affai 
July, 1946. 


Matsumoto, T. “Great Learning for Japan,” Asia, May, 1946. 


MrippteTon, Drew. “Only a Start in Re-educating the Germa 
New York Times Magazine, March 31, 1946. 


Nosxs, Harotp J. “We’re Teaching the Children To Lead Jap 
Saturday Evening Post, July 27, 1946. Discusses what Fapanese ¢ 
dren are being taught under the new educational system. 


Snow, Epear. “Is Japan Drifting toward Socialism?” Saturday E 
Post, June 22, 1946. 


Watn, Nora. “Can the Nazis Learn?” Atlantic, November, 1945. 


WickuaM, D. A. “‘Re-educating the Nazi Child,” Contemporary 
May, 1946. 


Ziemar, G. “Our Educational Failure in Germany,” American M 
June, 1946. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
ouND TaBLeE audience on “What Does Russia Want?” broadcast Fuly 


r, 1946. 


ble and Impartial 


Your discussion of Russia was a 
sry able and impartial handling of a 
sry vital issue.—d listener from Ever- 
een, Colorado. 


nlightening 

Your broadcast on Russia was en- 
zhtening and a distinct aid in under- 
anding this problem which confronts 


ie public.—Z listener from Brooklyn, 
‘ew York. 


ily Added to the 
Confusion 


Your broadcas today about Russia 
kn added to the confusion in the 


inking on Russian-American affairs 


ther than clarified anything. One 


not need college professors to 
plify thinking. 

_ 1 am as much interested in world 
r as anyone, and it is highly im- 
ant that important facts be 
hasized right at this time. But you 
to call a spade a spade, for there 
climax close at hand. Police gov- 
nts and the atomic age just do 
mix. The Soviet government still 
time to change; but these pro and 
radio programs, leaving the 
, along with the program, in the 


air do not contribute anything —2/ 
listener from Wichita, Kansas. 


All-Time High 


I have listened to your broadcast 
practically since its inception, but to- 
day’s broadcast was an all-time high— 
both as to importance of subject mat- 
ter and the intelligent, thoughtful 
treatment by the speakers. My only 
regret was that it could not continue 
for another half-hour or more. I hope 
that you will have these same speak- 
ers on a broadcast later to continue 
their splendid discussion of the most 
important topic in the world today 
and possibly the most important in 
the history of mankind.—d listener 
Strom Luverne, Minnesota. 


Clear-cut and Thorough 


Thanks for the clear-cut and 
thorough handling of the complex and 
wide-range subject of Russia.—d4 
listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


Brilliant 


Your .Rounp Taste discussion 
was brilliant. We laymen are very 
fortunate to have the opportunity to 
hear such speakers, I am sure it makes 
for better world understanding.—/ 
listener from Bayonne, New Fersey. 
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